CORONATION    MARCH
days later; since the sovereign was present in person he
was of course in supreme command. On the 3Oth the
whole force was reunited before Auxerre, where Joan
in her page's suit had heard Mass four months earlier.
The town was in the Burgundian obedience and a halt
was called to decide what to do next: whether to compel
it to capitulate or to go on leaving it in the rear. The
first was dangerous owing to loss of time, the second
because it would leave a hostile stronghold on the line
of communication. Joan advised assault, but Tremoille,
who was nominal Captain of Auxerre (if and when it
should admit him), did not want his potential property
damaged. It is not known whether he \vas playing his
own hand against the king's or not, but it is perhaps
significant that his castle at Sully was spared when the
English overran the Loire country the previous summer.
An agreement was finally arrived at whereby the town
promised to surrender if the towns farther on, such as
Troyes, Chalons and Rheims, did the same. The bargain
was aided (at least so it was believed) by a secret payment
to Tremoille; the canny Auxerrois then turned round
and got their bribe back by selling provisions to the
Dauphin's commissaries.
The next important city was Troyes, forty miles away.
It took four days to get there, partly because the troops
were constantly scattered in search of food, which wras so
scarce that they even plucked the grains off the growing
wheat, rubbed them between their fingers and ate them
raw. On July 3rd there was a formal inspection at
Saint Florentin, and on the 4th Joan sent a letter ahead
to the "lord burghers of the city of Troyes" calling upon
them to surrender to the "Gentle King of France who
will soon be in Rheims and Paris," promising them their
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